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THE DELUSIONS OF DURKHEIM'S SOCIOLOGICAL 

OBJECTIVISM. 

I cannot leave without reply a letter from Professor Durk- 
heim to the editor of the American Journal of Sociology, 
published in the May number of that review, and purporting to 
be an exhaustive refutation of my criticism of Durkheim's book 
on Suicide. The French professor accuses me of superficiality 
and carelessness, claiming that the whole of my argument is 
based on the erreur mate'rielle of discussing, under his name, 
ideas entirely foreign to him. But it will prove an easy, though 
not agreeable, task to show the fallacy of Durkheim's alleged 
refutation. 

I. 

The debated point in my article is a statement bearing upon 
the logical defectiveness of Durkheim's theory of the social 
phenomenon. I wrote : 

Durkheim's error consists .... in having misinterpreted the true 
relationship of the " element " to the " whole " in all combinations. 
Social fact exhibits properties of its own, but what is its point of 
departure, if not the combination of individuals ? These latter, 
undoubtedly, are an essential factor of the social phenomenon, for the 
same reason that the elements of a chemical combination are essential 
factors of the chemical compound. Durkheim completely overlooks 
the fact that a compound is explained both by the character of its elements 
and by the law of their interaction. He tries to explain the "product" 
by the "product," thus overthrowing the scientific conception of cause. 

Durkheim declares this statement to be entirely erroneous, 
and claims to have unmistakably admitted that " individual " 
factors must be taken into account in order to explain the 
"social" compound. In proof of this assertion he quotes two 
passages from his book. The first (p. 363) is as follows : * 

1 To avoid misunderstandings, all quotations from D.'s books will be given in the 
original text in preference to a translation. 
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L'intensite (des courants suicidogenes) ne peut dependre que des 
trois sortes de causes suivantes : (i) la nature des individus qui com- 
posent la societe ; (2) la maniere dont ils sont associes, c'est-a-dire la 
nature de reorganisation sociale ; (3) les evenements passagers qui 
troublent le fonctionnement de la vie collective sans en alt6rer la 
constitution anatomique. 

The intelligent reader will soon notice that this passage, 
intended to be a death-blow to the unfortunate critic, falls short 
of the mark, as it by no means includes the assumption of the 
efficacy of "individual" causes on the production of the "courant 
suicidogene," the passage only referring to the intensity of the 
" courant," leaving unsolved the question of its origin. But 
there is more. In giving the foregoing quotation from his book, 
Durkheim omits to reproduce the important qualifying proposi- 
tions immediately following on the same p. 363 : 

Pour ce qui est des propriety individuelles, celles-la seules 
peuvent jouer un role qui se retrouvent chez tous, car celles qui sont 
strictement personnelles ou qui n'appartiennent qu'a de petites mino- 
rites sont noyees dans la masse des autres ; de plus, comme elles dif- 
ferent entre elles, elles se neutralisent et s'effacent mutuellement au 
cours de l'elaboration d'ou resulte le phenomene collectif. II n'y a 
done que les caracteres generaux de l'humanite qui peuvent e"tre de 
quelque effet. Or, ils sonta-peu-pres immuables, du moins,pour qu'ils 
puissent changer ce n'est pas assez des quelques siecles que peut durer 
une nation. Par consequent, les conditions sociales dont depend le 
nombre des suicides sont les seules en fonction desquelles ils puissent 
varier, car ce sont les seules qui soient variables. 

Thus, when given in its logical integrity, the very passage 
which Durkheim triumphantly opposes to my argument clearly 
goes to show that he never meant to acknowledge the influence 
of the individual conditions upon the intensity of the "courant 
suicidogene." When, on p. 363, he mentions the " nature of 
the individuals " in connection with the causes determining the 
intensity of the " courant," he does so merely for the purpose 
of enumerating all the possibilities of explanation, proceeding 
later on to eliminate those alleged causes shown by further 
analysis to be entirely ineffectual. The correctness of this 
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interpretation of Durkheim's passage is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing quotation from p. 366 of his book, in which he sums 
up his view of the action of " individual " factors on the genesis 
of suicide : 

Si, dans un mSme milieu moral .... tels individus sont atteints et 
non tels autres, c'est sans doute, au moins en general, parceque la 
constitution mentale des premiers, telle que Font faite la nature et les 
evenements, offre moins de resistance au courant suicidogene. Mais 
si ces conditions peuvent contribuer a determiner lessujets particuliers 
en qui ce courant s'incarne, ce n'est pas d'elles que dependent ses 
caracteres distinctifs ni son intensite. 

Now, if we were to admit, as Durkheim would have us 
believe, that, on p. 363 of his book, he distinctly acknowl- 
edges that " individual " factors act upon the " courant suicido- 
gene," it would be impossible to conciliate this view with the 
passage quoted from p. 366, in which any influence of " indi- 
vidual" factors upon the "distinctive character and intensity" of 
the "courant" is positively denied. Nor would it be possible 
to harmonize that famous passage with the following ones, 
selected at random among many others in the book on Suicide : 

(P. 336) Le taux social des suicides ne s'explique que sociologique- 
rnent. C'est la constitution morale de la socidte' qui fixe, a chaque 
instant, le contingent des morts volontaires. II existe .... pour 
chaque peuple une force collective d'une energie determinee qui 
pousse les hommes a se tuer. 

(P. 336) Chaque groupe social a reellement pour cet acte (le sui- 
cide) un penchant collectif qui lui est propre et dont les penchants indi- 
viduels derivent, loin qu'ils precedent de ces derniers. 

(P. 346) Les causes qui fixent . . . . le contingent des morts volon- 
taires pour une societe ou une partie de societe determinee doivent 
Stre independantes des individus, puisq'elles gardent la mfime intensite 
quels que soient les sujets particuliers sur lesquels s'exerce leur action. 

(P. 366) La cause productrice du phenomene (suicide) echappe 
necessairement a qui n'observe que des individus, car elle est en dehors 
des individus. 

I need draw no conclusions. These quotations speak for 
themselves. That Durkheim should make an attempt to delude 
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the reader by only partially citing from his book is unpleasantly 
suggestive of pettifoggery. His course in this matter, all the 
more astonishing in a scholar of Professor Durkheim's standing, 
proves that my thrust went home, and I struck at the very root 
of the subtle and misleading error which so profoundly contam- 
inates Durkheim's sociological speculations. 

II. 

The second passage quoted by Durkheim in his alleged refu- 
tation of my criticism is the following (p. 350 ): 

II est bien vrai que la societe ne comprend pas d'autres forces 
agissantes que celles des individus, seulement les individus, en s'unis- 
sant, torment un Stre psychique d'une espece nouvelle .... Sans doute, 
les propriety's elementaires, d'ou resulte le fait social, sont contenues en 
germe dans les esprits particuliers. Mais le fait social n'en sort que 
quand elles ont ete transformees par l'association. L'association est, 
elle aussi, un facteur qui produit des effets speciaux. 

This passage is only a paraphrase of another one from the essay 
on the Methode sociologique , where, on p. 127, Durkheim writes : 

En s'agregeant, en se penetrant, en se fusionnant, les ames indi- 
viduelles donnent naissance a un etre, psychique si Ton veut, mais qui 
constitue une individualite psychique d'un genre nouveau. C'est done 
dans la nature de cette individualite, non dans celle des unites compo- 
santes, qu'il faut aller chercher les causes prochaines et determinantes 
des faits qui s'y produisent. 

By this quotation Durkheim endeavors to prove that he in 
no way denies that the germs of social fact are to be sought for 
in the individual, but only emphasizes the fact that society, like 
a chemical compound, possesses characters dissimilar to those 
of the constituent elements in isolation. All this, however, was 
by no means new to me, and I had perfectly understood that 
Durkheim's conception of the social phenomenon does not 
include the absurd hypothesis of a society without individuals. 
In my article I wrote : 

We do not believe Tarde's interpretation of Durkheim's theory 
to be entirely correct, although it might apparently be justified by 
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some obscure passages of Durkheim's essay on the Methode. When 
Durkheim emphasizes the antagonism between the concept of the 
individual and that of society, he does not, of course, suppose the pos- 
sibility of a society without individuals, but only means that the aggre- 
gation of human beings termed "society" represents a reality of a dif- 
ferent order from that represented by every individual, separately and 
singly considered. Nothing is more scientific than such a position. 
The process of cosmical evolution would be really inexplicable if we 
should fail to find in a complex fact new properties, new qualifications, 
widely differing from those of its single elements. Social fact has 
undoubtedly properties of its own that make it quite dissimilar to the 
individuals producing it by their aggregation, just in the same way as 
the biological phenomenon shows peculiarities unknown to its vital 
elements. In other words, we find in collective or social life the pro- 
duction of forces or powers not given in the individual organism. 

If Durkheim has read and understood the foregoing, how is it 
that he should accuse me of ignoring the question whether the syn- 
thesis realized in social phenomenon be of a purely mechanical or 
of a chemical character ? But this is not the question at issue in 
my criticism of Durkheim's theory. We both admit that society is 
a "compound" wholly different in character from its constituents. 
What I contest is the possibility of explaining the " compound " 
without analysis, i. e., without its reduction to elements, a pos- 
sibility logically presupposed by Durkheim when he lays down 
the fundamental law of sociological research : 

(P. 135, Mfohode.) La cause d£terminante d'un fait social doit Stre 
cherche'e parmi les faits sociaux antecedents, et non parmi les etats de 
la conscience individuelle. (P. 128) .... toutes les fois qu'un phe"no- 
mene social est directement explique par un phenomene psychique, 
on peut Stre assure que 1'explication est fausse. 

According to this view, a "compound" (social fact) must be 
explained by tracing back the action which another " compound " 
(social fact) exerts on it. But- how can a "compound" act upon 
another without giving birth to a new combination in which both 
disappear ? And how can this combination take place without a 
molecular arrangement, i. e., without a new arrangement of its 
constituent elements? Here again the "element appears to 
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be the first cause of every combination of a "chemical" charac- 
ter. To adopt the old Aristotelian distinction, the "elements" 
furnish the matter, while the law of their mutual action deter- 
mines the form of the combination. The cause of variation 
lies in the "element," while the law of interaction represents 
the repetition, the rhythm. A helpful analogy is supplied by 
the loom, which, although working in the same way, brings about 
different results according to the different material which it is 
called upon to weave. 

III. 

But there is another point. A theory which, like Durkheim's 
theory, postulates (1) the combination of individuals as the 
fundamental condition of society, and (2) the coalescence of 
these units or elements into a "compound" wholly different in 
character from the isolated constituents, must not only take into 
account the character of the elements, but also the way in which 
the elements react upon each other, *. e., what I have called the 
law of their interaction. How can we explain the wonderful 
result of association, the forming of "un etre psychique d'une 
espece nouvelle" (p. 350), an entirely new being in whom many 
individual minds appear to be, as Durkheim says, "penetrees et 
fusionnees " (p. 127, Mithode) , without presupposing the work- 
ing of a law of inter-cerebral or inter-elementary action, opera- 
ting whenever two minds at least (the elementary society) are 
brought into contact ? * If it be true that association is, as 
Durkheim claims, a "facteur actif" (p. 350), a tremendous 
agency of transformation of the individual mind, this cannot 
become intelligible unless we admit the fundamental fact of the 
action of one brain upon another brain, of one upon many, of 
many upon one ; in short, the law of imitation. This law is 
strongly denied by Durkheim. But if we have to interpret his 
conception of the social phenomenon without the help of the imi- 
tation theory, the cyclopic scaffolding of a so-called " objective " 
sociology falls into ruins, and nothing is left of it but a certain 

1 1 have also brought out the importance of this point in a review of Durkheim's 
book published in the July number of the Psychological Review. 
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number of vague and empty formulas, like " collective currents," 
"collective forces," etc. Durkheim refuses to admit the action 
of one brain upon another as the fundamental and really elemen- 
tary fact of sociology ; consequently the very fact which he 
establishes as the most important in his explanation of the social 
phenomenon, i. e., combination, remains an unsolved enigma. 
When Durkheim attempts to demolish Tarde's theory by prov- 
ing the inadequacy of the word " imitation " instead of demon- 
strating the non-existence of the fact, we must rather pity the 
speculative intoxication which prevents him from seeing that, 
by denying the law of inter-cerebral action, imbedded in the 
imitation theory, he nullifies his own theory of social forces, and 
reduces it to a mere verbal construction. 

IV. 

In conclusion : Durkheim's theory presupposes ( 1 ) the pres- 
ence and contact of individuals, (2) their combination. But he 
denies (1) the necessity of inquiring into the character of the 
"elements" to be combined, and (2) the law of inter-cerebral 
action, i. e., the only intelligible process of combination or 
organization. Thus we are brought to the question : How are 
the " collective forces " or courants originated, and how do 
they invest and penetrate the individual after having been pro- 
duced through social or "collective" elaboration? For us all, 
I believe, these are puzzling enigmas, and we should like to 
have, on these very points, a precise, definite, and conclusive 
answer from the Maitre of the University of Bordeaux. 

Gustavo Tosti. 

New York city, 
July, 1898. 



